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Nixon-employer threat to wages! 
3 Bay unionists go to jail in |-J dispute 


Three Bay Area union repre- 
sentatives were to start serving 
15-day sentences in Marin Coun- 
ty jail Wednesday of this week 
in the latest court development 
in the nearly 13-month old San 
Rafael Independent - Journal 
Strike. 

The three are President Jack 
Goldberger of Teamster Periodi- 
cal Drivers Local 921, and Presi- 
dent Leon Olson and Represen- 
tative Don Abrams of Typo- 
graphical Union Local 21. 

The three decided not to ap- 
peal their jail sentences, Olson 
Said at a Marin Civic Center 
press conference, to drive home 
to the labor movement the prob- 
lems of injunctions by local and 
federal courts and employer bias 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


They were found guilty of con- 
tempt of court and sentenced 
last week by Marin Superior 
Judge Thomas F. Keating for vi- 
olating a picketing injunction ob- 
tained by the scab-operated I-J. 

Goldberger and Olson were 
also fined $1,500 each and 
Abrams was fined $750. The fines 
will be appealed. 

Local 21 struck the I-J Janu- 
ary 7, 1970 after a year of bar- 
gaining in which the newspaper 
insisted on eliminating tradi- 
tional contract protections. 

An I-J offer last year would 
put most printers’ wages some 
$50 below what other newspapers 
were paying under contract. 

The sentences were imposed 
over a mass labor rally at the 
I-J last February 14 at which 
hundreds of Bay Area unionists 


National Health Insurance 


bill introduced; 


hailed by labor 


A national health insurance proposal, worth some $41,000,000,000 
annually in benefits to all Americans, was introduced in the Senate 


last week with organized labor’s strong support. 


measure was due in the House. 


A companion 


The Héalth Security Act of 1971, Senate Bill 3, embodies the 
best features of national health insurance bills which were before 


NEDY, 
crat, 
California Labor Federation’s 
national health insurance con- 
ference March 11-12 in Fresno. 
(Story on page 8). 


Massachusetts Demo- 
will speak at the 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 
No Mickey Mouse strike 


Disneyland has got back its 
festive image, but for a while 
last fall it was having its 
troubles, 

It had a little publicized strike 
by the people to whom Disney- 
land could not have been very 


festive, because they did low- 
paid, often unpleasant work 
without conditions which other 
working people had won long 
ago, 


MORE on page 8 


Congress last year, the AFL-CIO 
said. National health insurance 
is the AFL-CIO’s top legislative 
aim this year. 

Sponsors noted that if it had 
been in effect last year, the bill 
would have furnished $41,000,- 
000,000 in service—but that none 
of the billions is “new” money. 

The same money is spent an- 
nally by individuals, employers, 
federal, state and local govern- 
ments, they said. 

Bipartisan authors of the Sen- 
ate and House measures includ- 
ed Senator Edward M. (Ted) 
Kennedy, Massachusetts Demo- 
crat; California Democratic Con- 
gressman James C, Corman, Re- 
publican Senators John Sherman 
Cooper, of Kentucky, and Wil- 
liam Saxbee, of Ohio; Mich- 
igan Democratic Congresswoman 
Martha W. Griffiths, and Repub- 
lican Congressmen Ogden R. 
Reid, of New York, and Charles 
A. Mosher, of Ohio. 

“The question,” Kennedy said, 
“is no longer whether a national 
health care program is neces- 
sary. The real question is what 
shape such a program should 
take. 

“Most significant of all is the 
fact that the Administration, 
which slumbered away two years 
while our health care, crisis deep- 
ened, has awakened at last to 
the need and is on the verge of 
proposing its own alternative.” 

He pointed out that three of 
the nine vetoes imposed by Pres- 
ident Nixon last year affected 
health legislation. 

Besides improving services for 
all citizens, the National Health 
Security program would include 
recruiting and training more 
doctors, nurses and medical 


MORE on page 8 


demonstrated for the strikes, 
some demonstrators were club- 
bed by police and some windows 
were smashed. 

Judge Keating found the three 
unionists in contempt of his in- 
junction, issued at the I-J’s re- 
quest in January, 1970. It limited 
pickets to two to an entrance 
and prohibited violence, threats 
and damage. 


Unfair labor practice charges 
by the union, accusing the I-J 
of failing to bargain in good 
faith and citing discharges of 
union members, were dism‘ssed 
by the NLRB in a reversal after 
the regional board had been di- 
rected to take them to a hearing. 


I-J charges against the union 
were prosecuted by the NLRB 


MORE on page 8 


Revilak elected 
trustee; CLC 
names committees 


Alameda County Central Labor 
Council delegates this week elect- 
ed Steve Revilak of Bartenders 
Lecal 52 a trustee, settled con- 
tests for two committees and 
approved two constitutional 
amendments. 

Re-elected last week without 
oppesition to two-year terms 
were President Russell R. Crow- 
ell, Executive Secretary-Treasur- 
er Richard K. Groulx, First Vice 
President Pat Sander, Second 
Vice President Tom Anderson 
and Sergeant at Arms Millie 
Rogers. 

Also elected without opposition 
last week were members cf the 
executive committee, newspaper 
advisory committee and union 
label committee. 

Revilak defeated Norman 
Heald of Glass Bottle Blowers 
Lecal 2 by 25,410 per capita votes 
to 2,792. 

Elected 
week were: 

Investigating committee—Dor- 
othy Christiansen, United Public 
Employees 390; Mae Coleman, 
Cleaners & Dyers 3009; Ken 
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Man of the Year 
choice studied 


Executive boards of the Ala- 
meda County Building Trades 
Council and Central Labor 
Council this week were to study 
nominations for Labor’s Man 
of the Year. 

Selection of the person to 
be honored at a COPE fund 
raising dinner February 26 will 
be made by a two-council com- 
mittee headed by AFL-CIO Re- 
gional Representative Gene 
DeChristofaro. 

The second annual Man of 
the Year Dinner will be held at 
the Holiday House in Hayward 


eS 


to committees this 


BIC acts as contractors 
talk lockout; U.S. seeks cuts 


Alameda County building trades labor acted this week to meet 
the twin threat by the Nixon administration and contractors to 
roll back wages as reopening neared for basic construction crafts’ 


contracts. 


Employers are openly talking of a lockout. Secretary-Treasurer 
Lamar Childers told the Building Trades Council, on the example 


of British Columbia employers 
who shut down last. year and 
forced a compulsory government 
arbitration settlement favorable 
to management. 

Nixon and Secretary of Labecr 
James Hodgson have given con- 
struction labor and management 
a mid-February deadline for a 
plan to control the “inflationary 
wage spiral,” despite the produc- 
tivity-caused sharp reduction in 
the proportion of wage costs to 
building costs. 

Nixon proposed a 50 per cent 
roliback in wages already in ef- 
fect, Childers warned. 

The council authorized Chil- 
ders to attend the AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Department ex- 


SS 

For a view of lockout condi- 
tions in the 1920s, see “A un- 
ion’s secret war against ‘Amer- 
ican Plan’,” page 7. 
Ee 
ecutive board meeting next Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday in 
Miami to seek strong action for 
wages, particularly in home- 
building which is strongly union 
only on the West Coast. 

At a recent Oakland meeting, 
Northern California contractors 
heard Charles Connaghan, Brit- 
ish Columbia employer spokes- 
man, describe how management 
last year locked out building 
tradesmen for 15 weeks, even 
though less than half the con- 
tracts were expiring, and got a 
government-dictated wage set- 
tlement. 


MORE on page 8 


Contra Costa 
Clerks OK pact 
in second vote 


In a second vote. members of 
Contra Costa County Retail 
Clerks Local 1179 reversed their 
rejection of a new Bay Area 
Supermarket contract and ac- 
cepted it by a close 3 to 1 margin, 

Their action puts the agree- 
ment into effect. for 17,000 Bay 
Area Clerks Members in” the 
chain food store industry. Six 
other unions, including Alameda 
County Local 870, involved in the 
first-ever Bay-wide food chain 
bargaining had approved the 
agreement by 3 to 1 to 4 tol 
votes. 

Under Retail Clerks rules, all 
involved local unions had to ap- 
prove the agreement to make It 
etfective. 

Local 1179's first action was 
a narrow, 15-vote rejection, 470 
no to 455 yes. 

After members had petitioned 
for reconsideration and further 
talks with the Food Employers 
Council brought no changes in 
the agreement, a second and 
larger turnout accepted, 968 to 
370 votes. 

The $1.54 per hour three-year 
wage fringe package increase tn- 
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Drake, Ray in Iron Workers 
international, state job shifts 


Juel D. Drake, second general 
vice president of the Iron Work- 
ers and president of the union’s 
California District Council with 
headquarters in San Francisco, 
has been named general secre- 
tary of the international union. 

Dale Ray, former business 
agent of Iron Workers Local 378 
here and now an international 
union staff executive, was named 


acting president of the state 
council. 
Drake was appointed general 


secretary by Iron Workers Gen- 
eral President John H. Lyons to 
succeed James R. Downes who 
retired after 22 years in the post. 
The appointment was effective 
January 1, 


Ray, a general organizer and 
executive director in charge of 
jurisdiction, was shifted to Cali- 
fornia from international head- 
quarters in St. Louis when Drake 
received his appointment. 


He was then named acting 
State council president by Drake 
to serve until an election can 
be held. 

Ray, who served his appren- 
ticeship in Local 378 starting in 
1942, was elected business agent 
in 1956. In 1963 he was appoint- 
ed an international union gen- 
eral organizer. 

Drake, a member of San Diego 
Local 229 for 32 years, was 
named a general organizer in 
1948, appointed a vice president 
in 1956 and successively re-elect- 
ed. He was elected state council 
president in 1959. 


SES 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Union meeting notices page 6, 
correspondents columns pages 
4 and 5. 
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How to Buy 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Journal Consumer Expert 

At an international conference 
On processed foods two years 
ago, a Swiss economist reported 
that one of the problems manu- 
facturers had to overcome was 
“the Gretchen complex.” 

This is the guilt feeling of 
some housewives that they are 
not fulfilling their family duty 
when they buy ready-to-eat 
foods instead of doing their own 
cooking as the pioneers did. 

One psychologically-hip dried 
soup manufacturer now is using 
some clever TV commercials to 
reassure any guilt-feeling house- 
wives. No doubt you have seen 
these commercials. 


THEY SHOW robust young- 
sters calling into the house, 
“Mom, is it soup yet?” The an- 
nouncer says says, “We only sup- 
ply the ingredients, you do the 
cooking.” 

Mama is shown intently stir- 
ring a pot and peering and snif- 
fing at it as though she really 
were cooking soup instead’ of 
pretend-cooking a dried soup 
mixture. 

This TV mother at least did 
add the water. The recently in- 
troduced canned soups. with 
water already added apparently 
are intended to solve one of the 
least-difficult cooking chores yet 
Giscovered, that of adding water 
to condensed or dried soup. 


In a recent survey, we found 
the price equally watered, es- 
pecially since you get very little 
of the key ingredients, like the 
turkey in turkey soup. 

A can of condensed Turkey 
Noodle Soup costs you 18 cents. 
A can of Great American Tasty 
Turkey Noodle costs you 25 cents. 

Draining the liquid from both, 
we found the pre-watered soup 
had about 612 ounces of solids, 
mostly noodles and rice. These 
included two small chunks and 
some slivers, bits and pieces. 

My wife, who with Elaine Jes- 
sen, my _ research assistant, 
tweezered out the two small 
chunks and remaining slivers 
and bits of turkey, wants you 
to know that they gave the man- 
ufacturer the benefit of every 
doubt. The total turkey they 
could rescue weighed half an 
ounce. 


THE CHEAPER condensed 
soup had 5 and 34 ounces of 
solids, including three-eighths of 
an ounce of turkey. 

Now Campbell’s is competing, 
both with itself and Heinz, with 
its own prewatered Chunky 
Soups. 

The Chunky turkey variety 
with a 57-cent price tag for 18 
and 34 ounces, exactly three 
times the price of Campbell's 
Turkey Noodle Soup, had just 
101% ounces of solids, including 
11%4 ounces of turkey. 


A DIFFERENT STRIPE! 


ACTUALLY THE ZEBRA IS ALL BLACK! THe -* 
WHITE STRIPES ARE Fagor nn SUPERFICIAL TUFTS 


Soul 


SOME DIET! 


IT TAKES 700,000 
NEWLY-HATCHED SILKWORMS 


TO MAKE ONE POUND. SIX WEEKS 


LATER THEY WILL WEIGH 
9,500 POUNDS! 


HAIR, GROWING ON THE... 
1D BLACK BACK ROUND 


GET OFF TOA 
NEW START IN ‘7/... 
BUY U.S.SAVINGS 
BONDS! THEYRE SAFE 
AND SURE-AND OFER A 
BONUS INTEREST RATE / 
E AND H BONDS ARE 
REGISTERED IN THE 
OWNER‘S NAME AND 
ARE REPLACEABLE /F 
LOST, STOLEN OR . 
PESTROVED, BUY 


Effective 
Name 
Old Address 


New Address. 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TO: 


| AM MOVING 


I am moving to a new address. 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th Street, Oakland, California 94606 


Union No. 


City 
City 
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The other solids were rather 
nice looking vegeables and po- 
tatoes, plus flavorings and the 
caramel coloring that you find 
in so many processed foods these 
days. 

The prewatered soups have 
drawn fire from some of our 
readers. One man wrote to 
Heinz reporting on his own com- 
parison of the company’s “don’t 
dilute” Cream of Mushroom. 

For 25 cents for the already- 
diluted soup he got 14 and 34 
ounces. For the 15 cents he paid 
for the condensed soup, he got 
21 ounces (10% ounces plus one 
can of water). 

“I found the ingredients and 
taste virtually identical,” he told 
the manufacturer. “It seems you 
are either selling the water in 
the Great American Soups at the 
rate of $1.20 a gallon or have 
raised the price for Cream of 
Mushroom Soup by 230 per cent 
merely by changing the pack- 
age.” 

In our previous report on con- 
densed soups, we pointed out 
that you can’t judge the food 
value by the price. Some of the 
lower-price soups provide more 


$20,000,000 in 
vacation checks 
sent to Carpenters 


Nearly $20,000,000 was pumped 
into the Northern California 
economy this week in vacation 
benefit checks sent to some 


- 32,000 Carpenter members. 


The benefits mailed Sunday 
bring to more than $145,000,000 
vacation checks distributed since 
the vacation program was begun 
in 1957. The program was nego- 
tiated with eight employer as- 
sociations. 

Checks include 4 per cent in- 
terest on the vacation money 
each carpenter has earned dur- 
ing the accrual year. Benefits 
accrue at the rate of 50 cents 
per hour worked. 


Carpenters who have not re- 
ceived their checks by Thursday 
or Friday of this week may as- 
sume that their correct addresses 
are not on file. 

They should immediately write 
to the 5 Bay Counties Carpenters 
Vacation & Holiday Trust Fund 
—41 Northern California Car- 
penters Vacation Trust Fund, 995 
Market Street, San Francisco, 
California 94103, supplying new 
addresses, Fund Administrator 
C. Bruce Sutherland said. 


DON’T BUY any Hearst publi- 
cations including Cosmopolitan 
magazine while Hearst continues 
scabbing in Los Angeles, 


protein for the money. Some give 
Gretchen's children very little. 


YOU GET the most protein 
for your money from the legume 
soups such as Split Pea with 
Ham, Bean with Bacon, Green 
Pea, Hot Dog Bean, and so on. 
Other relative good values for 
the protein provided are Beef 
Soup, Chicken Broth, and Vege- 
table Beef. 

Canned Turkey Noodle soup 
has about the same protein value 
for less money than Chicken & 
Stars. (Any time food manufac- 
turers make noodles into a dif- 
ferent shape they want extra 
pay for it.) Vegetable soup is a 
fair-enough value. It has only 
moderate nutrition but is priced 
low. 

The so-called “cream” and to- 
mato soups are not good value 
from the protein point of view 
because they usually are low in 
protein. (We stress protein so 
much because this is the expen- 
Sive nutrient in foods.) 

Frozen soups cost about twice 
as much and serve no real pur- 
pose since the canned are even 
quicker to prepare. 


Water (and price) added to soup 


Packaged convenience foods 
with small convenience but large 
prices are proliferating like 
weeds. A pancake mix that 
comes with a paper cup shaker 
costs three timés as much as 
conventional mixes, New York 
State home economists observed. 
Refrigerated rolls and biscuits in 
tubes cost four times as much 
for those with a little dried onion 
and additional oils than for the 
plain ones, the U.S. Agriculture 
Department’s Food and Home 
Notes pointed out. 


MANY READYMADE spaghetti 
sauces and salad dressings have 
appeared on the market. At 
least one spaghetti sauce has 
water as its leading ingredient. 
The prepared French dressings 
can be made at home at one-half 
to one-third the cost in about 
three minutes, notes cookbook 
author Ceil Dyer. 

Some of the low-calorie salad 
dressings even have water as 
their leading ingredient. Greich- 
en could add that, toc. 


(Copyright 1971) 


Getting ‘your Money’s Worth 


It is a lucky thing the typical 
burglar is no expert, says Con- 
sumer Reports, because nearly 
all of the door locks it tested 
recently could be defeated by an 
accomplished burglar. 


Its February issue rates dozens 
of locks and says only a few of 
the more than 50 it tested would 
make an expert burglar’s job a 
little harder. Even fewer might 
completely discourage him. 


TO GUARD against an ac- 
complished burglar, Consumer 
Reports suggests replacing your 
lock cylinder with a high-secur- 
ity cylinder. Prices of those 
tested ranged from $5 to $24 for 
the cylinder. 

The magazine cites one $200 
special-purpose lock which, des- 
pite its “massive appearance,” 
succumbs to the “crudest of 
physical assaults.” 

The familiar key-in-the-knob 
type lock is most common and 
least secure of widely used door 
locks, says Consumer Reports, 
noting that such locks fell easy 
prey to brute force in its tests. 


MORTISE LOCKS, identifiable 
from the outside by a keyhole 
directly above the door knob, are 
potentially more secure. 

Consumer Reports’ suggests 
that you replace a key-in-the- 


A first in health care 


The Rhode Island AFL-CIO 
has signed an agreement under 
which doctors will provide 10,000 
union members and their fam- 


“ilies with a prepaid group prac- 


tice. program of comprehensive 
medical care at two hosp‘tals. 

State AFL-CIO President 
Thomas F, Policastro and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Edwin C. Brown 
describe the program, due to 
start in March, as the first ever 
sponsored by a state labor fed- 
eration. 


The agreement ‘was signed by 
the Rhode Island Group Health 
Association and trustees of St. 
Joseph’s and Our Lady of Fatima 
hospitals. 

It clears the way toward a 
medical care program to be paid 
for by a schedule of rates to be 
worked out. Policastro heads 


GHA 


Highlights of the 
are: 

e@ Fatima Hospital will build a 
one-story annex with about 
13,000 square feet of space to 
serve as a temporary care center 
for ambulatory GHA members. 

@ The association will lease 
the building until a permanent 
larger facility is built at St. 
Joseph’s. 

@ The new building will be 
equipped and furnished by GHA. 
All movable items will later be 


agrcement 


‘transferred to the permanent 


care center. 

®@ To avoid duplication of ser- 
vice, GHA will buy from the hos- 
pitals such equipment for treat- 
ment of ambulatory patients as 
x-rays for diagnostic and treat- 
ment purposes, laboratory tests, 
physical therapy, electrocardio- 
grams and occupational therapy 
feviers, 


knob lock with a more secure 
mortise type or attach an auxil- 
iary lock to the door — maybe 
even with a high-security cyl- 
inder. 

If your door has wood panels 
Or glass that could be broken 
open you should install an auxil- 
iary lock out of reach of an arm 
coming through, or a lock with 
an inside keyhole—keeping the 
key handy for a possible emer- 
gency exit—instead of a thumb- 
turn knob. 

Consumer Reports warns that 
if you can wiggle the key ex- 
cessively in the keyway, or if 
you can open the lock with the 
key inserted only part way, you 
need a new cylinder. 

In most key-in-the-knob locks 
tested the latch extends less 
than half an inch, and the 
shorter the latch, the easier it 
is to jimmy the door open. And, 
it adds, “there’s often too much 
space between the door edge and 
jamb.” 


KEY - IN - THE - KNOB locks 
without a trigger bolt to prevent 
the beveled latch from being 
pushed back while the door is 
closed, should never be used on 
doors meant to be secure. 

Mortise locks still may be jim- 
mied if there is excessive clear- 
ance between the door edge, and 
door frame. Some mortise locks 
have face plates that can be 
angled to reduce the clearance 
between the door and frame. 

The better mortise locks have 
a bolt that extends more than 
the typical half inch or so. But 
even the best bolt is no protec- 
tion if you don’t use it. A turn 
of a key or the thumb knob is 
essential to fully lock the door. 
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GREGORY PECK, bearded for a movie part, received the Screen 
Actors Guild’s annual award from Union President Chariton 
Heston at the annual meeting in Hollywood. Heston was in- 
Stalled for his sixth term as president. 


The Tribune's 
felevison ‘eye’ 
stirs concern 


Newspaper unions were con- 
cerned this week over new rield 
security at the Oakland Trib- 
une, including closed circuit tele- 
vision cameras being set up 
within the building. 


President Byron Edgett of 
Oakland Typographical Union 
36 told International Typograph- 
ical Union President John J. 
Pilch of the TV setup. 

Pilch replied that he feared 
TV surveillance was an invasion 
of privacy and urged Local 36 to 
contact any agency it believed 
could be of assistance in the 
matter. 

President David Banks of San 
Francisco-Oakland Mailers Local 
18 said his union also was deeply 
concerned about the TV hookup 
and was studying to see what 
could be done about it. 

Installation began late last 
year but to date the system had 
not been activaed. 

Along with TV, a new one- 
hour pass system for non-em- 
ployes visiting the Tribune was 
announced last month but had 
not gone into effect. 

Visitors would sign in, state 
their business to a security guard, 
receive a pass good for one hour 
and for one specific area. The 
person the visitor was to see 
would sign the pass and the visi- 
tor would turn it in to a guard 
when leaving. 

The San Francisco - Oakland 
Newspaper Guild publication Bay 
Guildsman reported that the 
date for the new visitor pass 
system had come and gone. The 
setup apparently proved too 
complicated, it said. 

Longstanding present rules re- 
quire visitors to tell a security 
guard whom they wish to see 
and sign in and out, noting the 
entrance and exit times. 

The Bay Guildsman quoted a 
Tribune employe that the new 
TV cameras could easily cover 
entrances to two nearby bars 
frequented by off-duty Tribune 
workers. 

“Such electronic spy measures, 
another observed, could drive 
people to drink,” said the Bay 
Guildsman. 


Teamster leader dead 


Dominick Calabrese, elghth 
vice president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and a New Jersey Teamster 


leader, died of a heart attack 
while vacationing in Florida. He 
was 59. 


Children’s Visien 


EYES 
EXAMINED 


Lower minimum pay 
finally catches up 


The 1,600,000 workers brought 
under federal minimum wage 
Protection by Congress in 1966 
caught up with previously cov- 
ered persons this week when 
their minimum rose to $1.60 
from $1.45 per hour. 

They are mainly employes of 
smaller retail, service, clean- 
ing and laundry establish- 
ments, motels, hotels, schools 
and non-federal hospitals and 
nursing homes, 

The law covering them pro- 
vided for lower minimum ul- 
timately equalling the $1.60 
per hour in step increases. 


Herman Cerimeli 
of Paint Makers 
succumbs at 62 


Herman Cerimeli, longtime 
active member of Paint Makers 
Local 1975 and its predecessor 
Local 1101, died at his San Lean- 
dro home of a heart attack two 
days before his sixty-second 
birthday. 

He was a brother of Pete Cere- 
mello, general representative of 
the Painters & Allied Trades 
and former business agent of 
Local 1101. 

Cerimeli joined Local 1101 in 
1947 and served on its executive 
board until last year’s merger 
with San Francisco Local 1071 
which created Local 1975. 

He was lacquer department 
foreman at the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams plant in Emeryville. 

A sample of his energy for the 
union was his picketing at 
Sherwin-Williams and alse at 
National Lead Company, when 
help was needed there during 
the five-week Local 1101 strike 
in 1969. 

He voluntarily stepped down 
from the executive board to give 
other members leadership op- 
portunity when the merger 
eliminated a number of board 
seats of the former locals. 

Last week’s meeting of the 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council adjourned in his mem- 
ory. 

He is survived by his wife 
Frances, a former member of 
Local 101, and a daughter Betty 
Jane Turner of Fremont. 


complete contact lens service 


PHILIP SCHLETTER, O.D. 
3031 Telegraph Avenue Suite 230 
Berkeley / By Appointment Only 
Near Alta Bates Hospital 849-2202 


Labor's vet job program starting here 


Labor’s pioneering program to 
find jobs and job training for 
the thousands of veterans who 
Stream through the Bay Area 
from Asia was underway here 
this week. 

The AFL-CIO Human Re- 
sources Development Institute's 
Veterans Assistance Program 
was worked out here by HRDI, 
with its local staff representa- 
tive, Bill Burks, taking a major 
role. He is to direct the program. 

State and local central! labor 
bodies must shoulder a big load 
in making the job program suc- 
ceed, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany said. 

HRDI has asked them to set 
up veterans manpower commit- 
tees to gather job and training 
information for their areas. 
HRDI will counsel and refer vet- 
erans directly to such opportun- 
ities or enlist the central bodies’ 
help, depending on individual 
circumstances. 

The new program will mean 
that HRDI will have an in- 
creased staff here and move to 
other quarters from Alameda 
County COPE headquarters at 
where it has operated for nearly 
two years. 

Veterans to be aided will be the 
nearly 106,000 a year who are 
returned to civilian life from 
Oakland Army Base. Treasure 
Island and Travis Air Force 
Base. 


With expected success of the 
program, it was understood that 
it might be expanded to cover 
military bases in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


MEMBER 


FREE TV 


WITH THE PURCHASE OF ANY NEW 
AMERICAN MOTORS CAR 


THROUGH FEBRUARY 28 


DOTEN PONTIAC 


AMERICAN MOTORS /GMC 


4145 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


LOANS QUICK AND EASY 
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FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


Besides its new central head- 
quarters, the program will have 
branch offices at Oakland Army 
Base and Treasure Island and 
HRDI representatives are to visit 
Travis several times a week. 


If the veterans live in the vic- 
inity of any of the 45 HRDI 
offices across the country, they 
will be referred there for job and 
training opportunities. 

HRDI President Julius F. 
Rothman and Director Robert 
M. McGlotten noted that veter- 
ans returning to areas where un- 
employment rates are high, will 
be most in need of assistance 

While most of the veterans will 


be in the 20-24 age group, many 
will be seeking their first -full- 


New UC strike 


The University of California 
last week refused UC Non-aca- 
demic Employees Local 1695's 


proposal for pay parity for dor- 
mitory maids and janitors and 
the union reinstated its strike 
sanction request. 


Local 1695 wants dormitory 
workers’ pay equal to that of 
custodians and matrons in UC 
school buildings, which would 
mean $100 to $150 monthly in- 
creases, the union said. 


UC has promised raises less 
than a third of the difference, 
claiming the labor market for 
dormitory workers is different, 
the union reported. Local 1695 


enters Credit Union 


SAVE WHEN IT’S 
SO YOU CAN 


Phone, write, or 


PAUL HUDGINS, Manager 


WHEN YOU NEED IT MOST 


533-3889 


3361 MacArthur Blvd. 
Oakland, Calif. 94602 
Weekdays 9:30 to 5:30—Saturday to 3:30 


time jobs. About 20 per cent of 
them will have less than a high 
school education. 


Guidelines were issued by 
HRDI to state and central bodies 
covering interviews, job and 
training opportunities and prog- 
ress reports by the veterans. 
manpower committees. 


Meany observed that the pro- 


gram “will mean a lot of work” 
for state and local AFL-CIO 
groups “and it will not be an 
easy task.” 

The program is one of several 
HRDI manpower projects across 
the country. HRDI recently re- 
ceived a $2,200,000 Labor Depart- 
ment contract extending and 


broadening its operations. 


OK asked 


noted that the difference is that 
dormitory workers are mostly 
women and classroom workers 
are mostly men. 


The union also denied a uni- 
versity claim that work of dor- 
mitory workers is different from 
that of custodians. 

Local 1695 previously asked 
strike sanction from the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council, 
then withdrew the request after 
getting written assurance that 
the smaller raises would be paid 
while parity was studied. 

Its new request will be before 
the Labor Council executive 
committee today and at nexi 
Monday’s council meeting. 


PHONE 658-7138 


EASIEST 
BORROW 


dropin... 
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Sheet Metal 216 
BY KEITH & JIM 


It is registration time, once 
again, at Laney College. All 
members who want supplement- 
ary training, now is the time to 
take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 

Registration for continuing 
students: February 4 and 5, 
1971, between the hours of 4:30 
p.m. and 8 p.m., by appointment 
only. New and returning stud- 
ents: February 5, 1971, between 
4:30 p.m. and 8 p.m. There are 
many classes available, some of 
which are as follows: Sheet 
Metal Layout, Beginning Weld- 
er, Ogy-Acetylene Welding, Arc 
Welding, Heliarec Welding, and 
Advance Welding, Mathematics, 
Plane Geometry, Algebra, Trigo- 
nometry, Blue Print Reading, In- 
dustrial Drafting. These are just 
a few of the courses available. 
For those of you who live in the 
Hayward area or Contra Costa 
County, you can contact the vo- 
cational schools in your area. In 
most cases, the courses are free, 
except for your books and sup- 
plies, the exception being in 
Welding classes, where there is 
a small charge. This is your 
chance to brush up on different 
phases of your trade and also to 
Jearn new ones. 


The next few months are going 
to be very important for all 
members of Local 216. We urge 
aj] members to attend all mem- 
bership meetings. We have a 
mew contract coming up and we 
have many things to consider 
im regard to this new contract. 
li is always very easy for all of 
of us to sit back and be Monday 

' morning quarterbacks, but the 
right thing to do is to make the 
tight decision before the thing 
happens. Remember, any agree- 
ment we sign we have to live 
with and every member is di- 
rectly affected. — Let’s attend 
those meetings. 

The work situation is still 
about the same. We still have 
well over 200 men out of work. 
It is very hard to predict what 
the rest of 1971 will be in regard 
to work, but the interest rate 
has come down considerably and 
unless I miss my guess, Mr. Nixon 
has to get the show on the road 
so that when he comes up for 
re-election in 1972 the unem- 
ployment will be practically nil. 

Charles Casassa was in the 
hospital, in traction, suffering 
from an inflamed disc... Many 
of us know how you feel, Charles, 
so take it easy and let the doc- 
ior tell you when you fee) bet- 
ler. It seems that back prob- 
Jems are a Sheet Metal Workers’ 
occupational hazard. 

THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK: 
Said a man ingeniously, to one 
of his friends, “This morning we 
condemned three men to death, 
two of them definitely deserved 
it.” 


Members of the _ Tri-State 
Death Benefit Plan. Death As- 
sessment 688 is now due and 
payable. 


Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednesday 
ef each month. @ pm., Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Ook- 
Jand. 


Millmen’s 550 


BY PRESIDENT GENE BOHNER 

Brothers it is about time the 
members of this Local wake up 
1® what is going on and start 
pulling together. 

As the President of your Local, 
J am telling you that you are 
being sold down the river month 
aiter month by a hand full of 
nit picking two faced members, 
who claim to be concerned for 
the welfare of the membership 
but are pulling the Local apart, 
piece by piece. 

The same voices are heard 
meeting after meeting with 
never anything new or construc- 
tive to offer. 


I ask all of you who care what 
happens to your Local to attend 
the meeting and protect your- 
selves and your Local against 
the mercenaries. Get the real 
facts as to what is going on with 
your Union. 


What is happening and what 
is being done, and this is the 
proper way instead of listening 
to rumors around the shops. 


All of our members seem to 
have a lot to say at the shop, 
but where are they on meeting 
night when it counts? 

Watching TV, that’s where! 

Then on Monday morning 
back at the shop they inquire 
eagerly: What happened at the 
meeting? 

After the steward or someone 
else tells them then they say 
how come. 

The reason is: you were not 
there to cause it to happen 
otherwise. 


We need to defend our Union* 


against those that would destroy 
it and see that they do not dic- 
tate its future policies. 

There will be a special called 
meeting ‘preceding the regular 
meeting on February 19, 1971, to 
discuss and vote on dues and 
assessments. I urge all members 
to be there, and get the first 
hand information and support 
our leaders. 

As the President of your Local 
I feel I should have written this 
letter long ago, but like many 
others I continue to hope for 
better days. 

BY ARSIE BIGBY 

Membership information re- 
garding the new Uniform Holi- 
day Observance Law, with res- 
pect to when Washington's 
Birthday and Memorial Day are 
to be observed. 

Washington's Birthday is to be 
observed on the third Monday in 
February, February 15. 

Memorial Day is to be ob- 
served the last Monday in May, 
May 31. If your Employer works 
you on the new dates specified 
above, the holiday pay provis- 
ions will prevail, that is 8 hours 
holiday pay plus double time for 
working. 

Re: Joint Survivor Plan: 

Q. When is the proper time 
to file the husband and wife 
joint Survivor Pension enroll- 
ment application 

A. This should be filed (if that 
is your wish) after the member 
has earned his 160 hours credit 
“vested right” to pension and 
prior to one year before applying 
for your pension. 

I advise all members not to 
sign the joint survivor enroll- 
ment until you know al) the 
facts of the plan and are con- 
vinced by the facts that this 
is what you want to do. 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


On January 25 we_ finally 
reached and signed agreement 
with the Management Corpora- 
tion of the building in which we 
found the new offices best suited 
for our purpose. 

We will be moving the week of 
February 22, therefore. may we 
suggest that all members take 
note of the new address and 


mark their Dues Book accord- 
ingly: 
785 Market Street 
Room 710 
, San Francisco, Calif. 94103 
Dues and_= correspondence 


mailed to the office after the 
aforementioned week, should be 
sent to this new address. Our 
telephone number wil] remain 
the same—no need to change 
this on your Dues Book. 

Until then we remain at our 
present address endeavoring to 
finish the work anticipated in 
a move, and you can take it from 
me, when we are finally settled 
in our new home and we have 
this on the right angle — and 
that on the right angle—we will 
sit back and say “Amen”—and 
let’s HOPE we will never be 
forced to move again! 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


READERS REWARD numbers 
for January were 575-09-1439, 
563-62-7254 and 569-76-4936. No 
one has claimed these numbers. 
Where are you, Brothers, and 
WHO are you? Call Uncle Benny, 
otherwise we will never know 
who the winners are! 

Uncle Benny asks, “Now that 
women have been liberated, who 
will take care of the men and 
the children?” 

Carpenter Pete says beware of 
a two-faced individual—his spe- 
cialty is manufacturing bare- 
faced lies. 

Li'l] GeeGee, our office vamp, 
Says that advertising makes peo- 
ple get on the brand-wagon. 

The unemployment rate con- 
tinues to climb. It may well be 
6.5 per cent or higher by the 
summer time. Unless the admin- 
istration takes massive expan- 
sionary actions — very decisive 
actions — to boost sales, produc- 
tion, and employment, unem- 
ployment is going to continue 
to rise through the rest of the 
year. 

The squeeze on the American 
economy, during most of 1969 
and into early 1970 is being con- 
tinued by the administration 
under the guise of controlling 
inflation, and we are al] paying 
the price for that, particularly 
the working people of this 
country. 

Grave doubts are being ex- 
pressed that President Nixon’s 
proposed “Mini - expansion” 
would provide the massive stim- 
ulus needed to reverse the eco- 
nomic slide of the past two years. 

Robert Leon ‘son of Margarito 
Leon) has organized several in- 
structors under the auspices of 
the La Raza Youth Council, lo- 
cated at 3545 E. 14th Street. Oak- 
land, 532-5423). The purpose is 
to aid Spanish speaking children 
and youths to improve their 
reading and writing ability, gain 
greater confidence and give as- 
sistance in Spanish, History, 
Math and English. 

Ayre you interested in this pro- 
gram for your children? Do you 
wish to teach or help this pro- 
gram? Please call if you do. 

The new landmark Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Act of 
1870. co-sponsored by Congress- 
man Phillip Burton, will assure 
safe working conditions for 55,- 
600.000 workers. The act gives 
the Secretary of Labor author- 
ity to enforce working conditions 
for all factories, farms and con- 
struction sites involved in inter- 
state commerce. 

“Congress will need to ap- 
propriate adequate funds: the 
Secretary of Labor will have to 
staff the operation with skilled 
and dedicated personnel, and 
labor and industry will need to 
cooperate fully in this great and 
good future,’ said Congressman 
Burton. 

Congressman Burton pledged 
his efforts to ‘make certain that 
the administration promptly 
carries Gut the intention of this 
law—to put an end to needless 
accidents and unsafe’ working 
conditions.” 

Attend your UNION meeting, 
Brothers, as often as you can. 
My special thanks to aj] the 
Brothers who came in to vote 
at our special election. It was 
a pleasure to see such a fine 
turnout and especially nice to see 
each of you. 


PRINTING? 


Carpenters in Northern Cali- 
fornia will this week be receiv- 
ing almost $20,000,000 in vaca- 
tion checks, as announced by C. 
Bruce Sutherland, Administrator 
of the Funds. All checks will 
include supplemental payment of 
4 per cent on the amount that 
he has earned during the year. 
If you have not received your 
check by February 5, it must be 
assumed the Trust Fund Office 
does not have your correct ad- 
dress. Please contact your Local 
Union at that time. 

These vacation benefits are 
made possible through your col- 
lective bargaining agreement, 
negotiated between the repres- 
entatives of the United Brother- 
iiood of Carpenters and the Em- 
ployers representatives. 

NOTICE TO ALL BROTHERS 

Pursuant to the requirements 
of Paragraphs J and L of the 
General Constitution, please be 
advised that it is a policy de- 
termination of the District 
Council and its affiliated unions, 
wnat the present late notice of 
one dollar is increased to three 
dollars effective February 1, 
1971. Please don’t be Jate with 
your dues payments. 

See you at YOUR next Union 
meeting, Brother? 


AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 
BY JOHNNIE MARIE BUTLER 


When you neglect your union 
you are really neglecting your 
home, your children and the rest 
of your family. I fee] that group 
decision making is very impor- 
tant in the kind of complex so- 
ciety that we live in today. 

When management has so 
many strengths the workers 
have none unless they organize 
into a union and then partici- 


pate. In recent years we have 
won many gains but we are 
going to have to have aj] of 


your help and support to con- 
tinue this record. 
DOES THIS MEAN YOU?- 
a 
Are you an active member 
The kind that would be 
missed? 
Or are you just content that 
Your name is on the list? 
2. 
Do you attend the meetings 
And mingle with the flock? 
Or do you simply stay at home 
And criticize and knock? 
3. 
you take an active part 
To help the work along? 
Or are you satisfied to be 
The kind that just belongs? 
4. 
Do you attend the meeting 
when 
There’s a problem to be licked? 


Do 


Or leave the work fer just a 
few 
And complain about the 
“clique?” 
5. 


There’s quite a program 
scheduled 

You should have heard 
about ... 

We'd sure appreciate if you'd 

Come and help us cut. 

6. 

So come to the meetings often 

And help with hand and 
heart... 

Don’t be just a member 

But take an active part. + 


By Henry Murphy, Jr. 
Need the writer say more??? 


Call 


CHRIS GLOGOVAC 


261-3980 
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Printing Specialties Union 
BY FREDRICK T. SULLIVAN 


Our union and laboring people 
in general have lost a dedicated 
friend in the passing from this 
life of Richard Clark. Death 
came suddenly and_ without 
warning on Friday night, Janu- 
ary 22. Dick had never com- 
plained of being ill and during 
his life missed very few days 
from work. Whenever the union 
needed his services (even before 
he went on the union payroll) 
Dick would volunteer his help. 

He participated in the found- 
ing of all of the good social pro- 
grams that our union offers to 
its membership. He was chair- 
man of the investigating com- 
mittee that led our way to the 
building of cur Retirement Cen- 
ter. Working with his good 
friend, Henry Ruff, the two of 
them founded our Credit Union. 

He served as President of the 
Credit Union from 1960 until his 
death. 

He was particularly proud of 
our Childrens’ Christmas Party 
and could always be found at 
annual affair assisting in 
distribution of the toys to 
children. 

I remember him well at the 
Labor Day Picnic that we held 
last year at the Linda Vista Park. 
He covered the whole area see- 
ing that everyone had a gvod 
time. He was a team player: He 
Gid not seek personal or mater- 
jal gain for the many things he 
did for the union. 

We are going to miss Bother 
Richard Clark. May he rest in 
peace. 


Typographical Auxiliary 
BY ELIZABETH FEE 


The regular business meeting 
of Womens’ Auxiliary No. 26 will 
be on February 9 at 10:30 am., 
at the home of Betty Bowdish, 
1821 9th Street, Alameda. Bring 
your sandwiches. 

On the agenda: Endorsements 
for International officers. 

A get-together meeting was 
held at the home of Evelyn Wol- 
ters to make plans for our com- 
ing bazaar this fall. 

Donations from members who 
cannot attend activities are 
gladly accepted. 


OREGON 10 ACRES 


Near lake and rivers, all wooded, 
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Carpenters Auxiliary 160 
BY BARBARA LINDER 


Hi Ladies: 

FLASH: I just received a letter 
Jrom Sister Hope Cain, State 
Secretary, State Council of Car- 
peniers Ladies Auxiliaries. Sis- 
ter Cain enclosed the 1971 bro- 
chure with information on the 
2list Annual California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO, Scholar- 
ship Awards. She asked that we 
bring this to the attention of our 
members, however, I am taking 
this opportunity to tell everyone 
about it so you can take advan- 
tage of it if possible. 

Twenty-three College Scholar- 
ship Awards of $500 each are 
being offered to graduating sen- 
jor high schoo! students in Cali- 
fornia by the California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO, to assist 
outstanding students in obtain- 
ing higher education and to 
promote a better understanding 


of the American labor move- 
ment. 
The Rules, and Basis of the 


Awards, are as follows: 

“1. Twenty-three College Scho- 
Jarship Awards of $500 each are 
being offered to graduating sen- 
jor high school students in pub- 
lic, private or parochial schools 
in California who are planning 
to attend a college or university, 
accredited by the Western As- 
sociation of Colleges. anywhere 
in the US. during the coming 
academic year. No distinction 
will be made as to sex, color or 
creed. The award will be used 
to assist the student in any field 
of knowledge, and is not limited 
to those interested only in labor 
career service. Application forms 
may be obtained at your high 
school. 

“2. An award will be made to 
each of twenty-three candidates 
on the basis of the candidate’s 
score in a specia] examination 
and his four year high school 
academic record. A check for 
$500 will be deposited in the 
siudent’s name at the accredited 
college he has chosen. 

“Certificates of merit will also 
be awarded to the seventy-five 
highest students.” 

“3. A two hour examination 
will be held on Friday, April 2, 
1971 in each high school where 
applicants have filed. The Fed- 
eration must receive from the 
principal of the high school. not 
later than March 5, 1971, the ap- 
jications and transcripts of stu- 
dents who will be participating. 
The Federation will then mail to 
the principal the specified num- 
ber of sets of examinations. Fol- 
Jowing the examination, the pa- 
pers will be returned to the Fed- 
eration office for grading by 
competent personnel selected by 
the Committee of Judges. 

“The school records and e€x- 
amination papers of the seventy- 
jive highest students will be ex- 
amined personally by the Com- 
mittee of Judges which will 
make the final selection. 

“4. The aim of the examination 
js to evaluate the student's 
knowledge and understanding of 
Jabor, business, industria], and 
governmental problems and his 
ability to present his informa- 
tion. The student should show 
his factua]) knowledge and com- 
prehension of past and present 
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social, economic and _ political 
conditions affecting labor and 
management.” 


For further information I sug- 
gest that any interested student 
check with his school principal 
or call the Education Committee, 
California Labor Federation, 995 
Market Street, Suite 310, San 
Francisco. Good luck. 

Ladies, thanks again for those 
Cents-Off Coupons and_ please 
keep them coming. 


AFSCME 1695 
BY ERNIE HABERKERN 


The University of California 
has made its response to the 
nonacademic employees union. 
AFSCME 1695 ‘(UC Nonacademic 
Employees) had set January 26 
as the deadline for the adminis- 
tration to answer the union's de- 
mand for egual pay for equal 
work in the case of the dormi- 
tory maids and janitors. The 
University flatly refused that the 
work done by the dormitory 
works and the classroom cus- 
todians was comparable. 

The University made little at- 
tempt to clarify or defend its 
claim. Briefly it was argued that 
the custodians meet the public 
and the maids and janitors do 
not. This is odd because most 
of the custodians work at night 
and all the maids and janitors 
working during the day. 

Secondly, the argument was 
made that the custodians cover 
more floor space — although the 
maids clean more but smaller 
rooms. including kitchens and 
bath rooms. The most interest- 
ing argument put forward by the 
administration was that the “la- 
bor market” for the two groups 
was different — that is. you can 
get women to work cheaper. It 
is unlikely that the University 
will put that argument in writ- 
ing since it is an admission of 
sex discrimination. As an em- 
ployer which discriminates on 
the basis of sex, the University 
is liable to punishment under a 
Presidential order. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan has already 
been forced to end its discrim- 
inatory practices by the threat 
of being deprived of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare grant money. 
It would be very embarassing 
for the great, liberal University 
of California to be forced by 
Richard Nixon, of all people. to 
treat its employees with a mini- 
mum of decency. 

The University’s position 
simple. It is saying no. The offer 
it has made, $30 of the more 
than $100 difference between the 
wages of the organized male 
custodians and dormitory work- 
ers, is simply insulting. Its ex- 
planation is downright silly. By 


is 


Oil negotiations 
wind up in E. Bay 
with pay boosts 


All Bay Area oil industry nego- 
tiations had been completed this 
week as the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers International 
Union disclosed it had passed the 
90 per cent mark in gaining im- 
proved contracts across the na- 
tion. 

The agreements followed the 
lines of the Gulf Oil Company 
contract which averted a na- 
tionwide oil strike January 1. 


Martinez OCAW Local 1-5 and 
Wilmington Local 1-128 ratified 
a statewide Shell Oil agreement 
and Local 1-5 had won a new 
contract with Shell Chemical in 
Pittsburg and Martinez. 

Local 1-5 earlier approved new 
agreements with Phillips Petrol- 
eum at Martinez and Standard 
Oil Company of California at 
Richmond. 

The East Bay negotiations cov- 
ered approximately 2500 cil 
workers. 

The Gulf pattern calls for an 
8’ per cent pay raise effective 
January 1 and a 7% per cent 
raise next January 1, plus pen- 
sion, health care and holiday 
improvements. 


making such an_ indefensible 
offer the University is saying, 
in effect: “We don’t have to be 
reasonable. We don’t have to 
justify our actions to our em- 
ployees, to the labor movement, 
to the Black Community. to the 
advocates of equal pay for wom- 
en or to the genera] public. Un- 
like many private employers we 
are not forced by law to bargain 
with our employees. We can hire 
end fire for whatever reasons we 
want. We can get rid of the 
people who have a ‘bad attitude.’ 
We can pay whatever wages the 


market* will bear. We are one 
of the few remaining robber 
barons. We have the power to 


be unreasonable. What 
going to do about it?” 

The Union has no other choice 
but to reinstate our request for 
strike sanction. We know the 
fight against this university is 
not going to be easy. No struggle 
for the right of employees to 
bargain collectively ever has 
been. We also know that there 
is no other choice in Richard 
Nixon’s marvelous shrinkine eco- 
nomy. We know we will have 
the support of organized labor 
and a)] others interested in the 
democratic rights of working 
people. 


are you 


Six sweet tri 
to 90 


County. 


How sweet it is. Go wher 
you want to, come back 
when you want to. 
less for the convenience. 
Your bags will probably be 
right there waiting for you. 


And pay 


ran 


Your car will still be parked 
just across the street. 

And you’ll be an hour and 
50 cents closer to home. 
When you're ready to fly, 
ask your travel agent 


State Federation sets up 
fund to aid Farm Workers 


A fund to support the United 
arm Workers C-2anizing Com- 
mittee has been set up by the 
California Labor Federation and 
all paid AFL-CIO officers in 
California were invited to con- 
tribute $5 a month to it. 
Federation Secretary John F. 
Henning told all affiliates that 
UFWOC “is still in deadly en- 
gagement with the greatest ag- 
ricultural powers in California.” 
He recalled that the 1970 Fed- 
eration convention had voied 
that all paid AFL-CIO union of- 
licers in the state be urged io 
give $5 monthly contributions for 
UFWOC organizing. 
Contributions should be sent 
to United Farm Workers Organ- 
izing Fund, c/o California Labor 
Federation, 995 Market Street. 
San Francisco, California $4163. 
As the fund was set up. 
UFWOC was taking on the Pen- 
tagon and the huge Bud Antle. 
Inc., one of the world’s largest 
lettuce producers, charging in a 
Los Angeles federal court suit 
that the military had sharply 
increased purchases of non- 
UFWOC Antle lettuce. 
The union accused Defense 
Secretary Melvin Laird, the De- 


fense Department and Antle of 
conspiring to “subvert our boy- 
cott and destroy our union.” 

It asked damages of $45,000 
for each farm worker, a possible 
judgment in the miiliens. 

Meanwhile, UFWOC itself was 
target of a $3,000,000 suit by 12 
Arizona grape growers for losses 
they said they incurred in @ 
boycott. The suit alleged viola- 
ition of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. and Arizona anti-boycott 
and anti-trust laws. 

The American Farm Bureau 
Federation and its Arizona chap- 
ter both supported the suit. 

UFWOC charged that miltary 
purchases from Antle so far this 
year were worth $750.000 con- 
trasted to some $730,000 in ail 
of last vear. The union charged 
that the government was paying 
Antle substantially more than 
the prevailing market price. i 

The suit recalled the big in- 
crease in military buying of 
UFWOC-hoycotted table grapes 
during 1969. 

The union followed its court 
action by informational picket 
lines at military bases, including 
Alameda Naval Air Station, San 
Francisco Presidio and Fort Ord 


BART worker gets back pay 


Henry Loud, whose firing last 
September 28. nearly provoked a 
strike against the Bay Area 
Rapid Transit District, has won 
back pay and reinstatement of 
seniority rights in arbitration. 

Loud, an electronic technician, 
member of United Public Em- 
ployees Local 390, was fired after 
he refused to accept a demotion 
to junior electronic technician. 

Other Local 390 members voted 
to strike after BART officials re- 
fused to discuss the case with 
Local 390. 

An agreement for rehiring and 
processing of the _ grievance, 
worked out with the help of the 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council, staved off the strike. 

No settlement resulted in the 
grievance meetings and BART 
and the union agreed to submit 


Rail union president 


Anthony L. Krause. assistant 
president of the Railway Car- 
men, is the new president of the 


union succeeding George lL. 
O'Brien. The latter stepped down 
for health reasons December 31. 
Krause took over under the 
union constitution. 


side. 


the case to a state conciliator for 
final determination. 

Conciliator Edward Allen di- 
rected that Loud get back pay 
for his time off the job. with 
restoration of seniority. He did 
not order Loud’s upgrading from 
junior technician but suggested 
that BART establish criteria for 
upgrading of employes. 


Her-Ex ads cost 
hotel a convention 


The Ambassador Hotel in 
Los Angeles was to be the site 
of an American Federation of 
a State, County & Municipal 
Employees convention but it 
lost the business because it 
was advertising in the seab 
Hearst Heraid-Examiner. 

An AFSCME officer wrate 
the hotel: “Our executive 
beard has informed me that, 
upon learning that the Ambas- 
sador Hotel is advertising in 
the Herald-Examiner, we will] 
net hold our convention jn 
your hotel.” 


pS 


to book you out of 

Oakland. Or call the Fly 
Oakland Girl, 562-4165, 
for reservations and 
information. She’s on your 


FLY OAKLAND 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1971 


OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Business Representative 


wv 
IRON WORKERS 378 


Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

Our regular membership meetings 
are held on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day of each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 


BOB McDONALD 
Business Agent 


ve 
PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
226% Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 


Fraternally, 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hall 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
JACK KENNEDY, 
Business Representative 


vvy 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda, 

Refreshments are served follow- 
{ng the first meeting of the month 
In the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local’s 
meetings. 

Due to the raise in the per capita 
tax of Thirty-Five Cents per mem- 
ber per month, the Bay Counties 
District Council of Carpenters and 
it’s delegates, by motion, voted to 
raise the monthly dues by Twenty- 
Five Cents per month. 

Effective January 1, 1971, Dues 
are $12 per month. 


Fraternally, 

WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 

Recording Secretary 
vVvy 


AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next Executive Board meet- 
fing will be held on February 4th 
starting promptly at 7:30 p.m. Com- 
mittee assignments must be made 
and new programs for 1971 insti- 
tuted. It therefore is imperative 
that all executive board members 
attend. 

The next General Membership 
Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
February 11th, starting promptly at 
7:30 p.m. All members are urged 
te attend and participate in the 
spearheading of our new programs 
and goals for 1971. Particular em- 
phasis must be placed on organiz- 
ing the unorganized in EBMUD. 
This dictates your acceptance of 
committee assignments and dedi- 
cated efforts to achieve the goals 
outlined for 1971. 

Let’s all participate and operate 
EBMUD like a business. Unionism, 
after all, is serious business! 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES E. TEIXEIRA, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvy 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thureday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternally, 

JOSEPH CABRAL, 

Business Manager 
vvyv 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
3ed Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
Business Manager 


CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Car- 
penters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s Office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at 1 p.m. Phone 
569-3465. 

Blood Bank No. 13 is now due 
and payable. 

Effective January 1, 1971, Dues 
are $12 per month, 

The new rate of reduced dues 
is six dollars per month for new 
cases effective January 1, 1971. 
Those cases that are already on the 
rolls will be continued at the old 
rates. 

Pursuant to the requirements of 
Paragraphs J and L of the General 
Constitution it is the policy of the 
District Council that an assessment 
of $3 for each Notice of Delinquent 
Dues mailed shall be paid by the 
member to whom such Notice of 
dues arrearages is sent. 'The previ- 
ous notice charge was $1. The new 
policy becomes effective immedi- 
ately. 

The installation of New Officers 
will be at the regular meeting of 
February 4, 1971. 

Fraternally, 


ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 


vvy 
BARBERS 134 


Our next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday night, February 
18, 1971 at 8 p.m. in Room 229, La- 
bor Temple, 23rd and Valdez Sts., 
Oakland. 


BY MEMBERSHIP VOTE, ALL 
UNION SHOPS WILL BE 
CLOSED SATURDAY, FEBRU- 
ARY 13, WHICH IS THE SATUR- 
DAY BEFORE THE WASHING- 
TON’S BIRTHDAY HOLIDAY, 


Fraternally, 


JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvy 


U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


Our next regular meeting will be 
held on February 20, 1971, at 2 p.m. 
in Room 155, Kroeber Hall. It will 
be preceeded by the Executive 
Board Meeting. The new officers 
have been installed so let’s give 
them our support. 


Fraternally, 


JOSEPH J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvy 


BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


On Thursday, February 4, 1971 at 
8 p.m. there will be a special called 
meeting. 

At this meeting we will vote on 
changes to paid officers within the 
Local. We will also vote on whether 
to raise our sick benefit to our 
members. 

Regular meetings are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley, 
California. 

Due to the raise in the per capita 
tax of Thirty-Five Cents per mem- 
ber per month, the Bay Counties 
District Council of Carpenters and 
its delegates, by motion, voted to 
raise the monthly dues by Twenty- 
Five Cents per month. 

Effective January 1, 1971, Dues 
are $12 per month. 

Fraternally, 


NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


vvyv 


SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The Regular Meeting of the Cali- 
fernia, Oakland Unified School Em- 
ployees Local Union 257 will be held 
on Saturday, February 20, 1971, at 
10:30 a.m. in the Castlement High 
School Auditorium, 8601 MacArthur 
Bivd., Oakland, California, 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 3:00 a.m. in Community Room. 
All Board Members please take 
note. 

The regular meeting of the Cafe- 
teria Workers will follew at 1:30 
p.m. in the same auditorium at 
Castlemont, 


Fraternally, 


HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 


& OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1971 


Housing Act called more than Nixon wanted 


The 1970 Housing Act broke 
new ground with labor-backed 
Programs, despite Administra- 
tion attempts to “merely extend 
some of the existing programs,” 
an AFL-CIO spokesman noted in 
a network radio interview. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Represen- 
tative Ray Den’‘son listed auth- 
ority for unions and other non- 
profit organizations to help build 
housing for farm and migratory 
workers, and federal assistance 
in constructing dormitory-type 
quarters, and new communities 
as major steps toward meeting 
housing needs. 

He pointed out that two years 
ago, Congress set a 10-year goal 
of 26,000,000 new hous'ng units. 

Despite a homebuilding slow- 
down from high mortgage rates 


MILLMEN’S UNION 550 


The next regular meeting of Mill- 
men’s Local 550 will be held Febru- 
ary 19, 1971 at Hall “A,” 2315 Valdez 
Street, Oakland, California. 


There will be a special called 
meeting preceding the regular 
meeting to vote on a motion made, 
to vote on an increase in the month- 
ly Dues and Assessments. 

At the meeting of the Bay Dis- 
trict Council held Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 20, 1971 it was moved, second- 
ed and carried that Section 45, Ar- 
ticle (M) of the General Constitu- 
tion will be applicable in the 5 Bay 
Counties. 

Section 45, Article (M) reads as 
follows: 

“Local Unions may impose an 
assessment not to exceed Three 
Dollars for each notice mailed to 
be paid by the member to whom 
such notice is sent.” 

Effective February 1, 1971 there 
will be a $3.00 Assessment on all 
Delinquent Notices sent. 

Effective January 1, 1971 the 
Monthly Dues were raised 35 cents. 

Fraternally, 
ODUS G. HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 


vvyv 


HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


SPECIAL MEETING 

There will be a special calied meet- 
ing of Hayward Carpenters Local 
1622 to vote on the affirmative ac- 
tion agreement for the building 
trades at 3 p.m., Thursday, Febru- 
ary 11, 1971 at 1050 Mattox Road, 
Hayward. Building Trades Council 
Secretary-Treasurer Lamar Chil- 
ders will explain the agreement. 

Regular meetings are held the 
second and fourth Thursdays of 
each month at 8 p.m. with a social 
following the meeting on the fourth 
Thursday. 

The office of the financial secre- 
tary is open 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
Monday through Wednesday; 8 a.m, 
te 8 p.m. Thursdays, and 7:30 a.m. 
to noon Fridays. 

Stewards meetings are at 7:30 p.m. 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month. A stewards training pro- 
gram is held in conjunction with 
the stewards meeting. 

Pursuant to the requirements of 
Paragraphs “J” and “L” of the Gen- 
eral Constitution, we have been di- 
rected by the District Council to 
CHARGE AND COLLECT THREE 
DOLLARS ($3) FOR EACH NO- 
TICE MAILED notifying members 
who will owe Three (3) or Six (6) 
months dues on the last day of the 
month in which notices are mailed. 

The above will become effective 
February 1, 1971. 

Eligibility for Reduced Dues: 

Minimum of 55 years of age AND 
7 consecutive years a member of 
Local 1622. Retired from trade or 
disabled. 

EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1971 

Journeyman dues are $12.50 per 
month or $37.50 per quarter. 

Apprentice dues are $12.25 per 
month or $36.75 per quarter. 

Retired dues are $5.75 per month 
or $17.25 per quarter. 

$1 Blood Bank for No. 12 is due 
in January. Payable only once. 

The Vacation checks will soon be 
due. To make sure you receive 
yours, keep the Finance office in- 
formed ef your current mailing ad- 
dress. 

Fraternally, 


KYLE MOON, 
Secording Secretary 
vvyv 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 3 p.m. the fourth Friday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 


BEN J. TUSL, 
Secretary 


and land prices “considerable op- 
position arose (in the House)... 
primarily from the Republican 
side of the aisle, to money for 
urban renewal and other feder- 
ally-funded programs, he said. 
He expects that future funding 
requests — particularly these for 
the New Communities Program 
—will be “heavily contested” in 
the new Congress, he declared. 


“The real determination of 


-whether the Administration will 


support that or not will be de- 
cided by the state of the econ- 
omy six months to a year from 
now,” he asserted. Denison ap- 
peared on Labor News Confer- 
ence, broadcast Tuesday on Mu- 
tual radio. 


Denison renewed the call for 
the President to use the author- 


ity Congress gave him to. “ra-° 


tion and redirect credit . °. to- 
ward the building of homes.” 

He said that Secretary of 
Housing & Urban Development 
George Romney should “order 
and direct” that the FHA-VA 
interest rate ceiling be cut from 
the present 8 per cent to 7 per 
cent now—and eventually to 6 
per cent. 

That would have a “psycho- 
logical and direct impact on 
money in the housing field,” he 
declared, and the banks would 
follow that lead and “drop their 
lending rates” as well. 

“Every 1 per cent an interest 
rate drops cuts an average of 
$5,000 from the price of a dwell- 
ing over the lifetime of the 
mortgage,” he said. 


Nixon unveils his budget 
as prices, joblessness zoom 


As President Nixon unveiled his 
“expansionary” federal budget to 
undo some of the harm his pol- 
icies have done to the economy, 
there were these disclosures on 
the job and price picture: 


1. Living costs in the nation 
made their second biggest climb 
in 20 years during 1970 and Bay 
Area consumer prices reached an 
all time high in the last three 
months of the year. 


2. Recession and inflation last 
year caused the first reduction 
since 1958 in the real Gross Na- 
tional Product—the total value 
of the nations’ output of goods 
and services. 

3. Unemployment in the na- 
tion’s city poverty areas—with 
some showing more than 12 per 
cent—jumped to an average of 
8.5 per cent in the last three 
months of 1970, contrasted to 
the over-all national 6 per cent 
rate in December. 

Forty of the nation’s 150 ma- 
jor manpower centers had 6 per 


BARBERS 516 


There will be a special meeting of 
Barbers Local 516 on Wednesday, 
February 10, 1971 at 8 p.m. in New- 
ark Square Barber Shop, 5600 
Thornton Avenue, Newark, Calif. 

The special meeting is being 
called for two reasons. 

1. To read petition to change 
prices for our service. This will be 
the second reading. 

2. To read petition to change 
working agreement pertaining to 
Holidays. This will be the Second 
reading. 

This is a very important meeting, 
please plan to be present. 

The next regular meeting of Bar- 
bers Local 516 will be on Wednes- 
day, February 24, 1971 at 8 p.m. in 
Newark Square Barber Shop, 5600 
Thornton Avenue, Newark, Calif. 

At this meeting we will read the 
petition to change our prices and 
the petition on our Holidays will be 
read for the third time and voted 
on. It will take two-thirds of the 
members present at the meeting 
to pass. 

Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vw 
PAINT MAKERS 1975 


The next Regular Meeting of Lo- 
cal 1975 will be held on February 
16, 1971 in Hali “C” of the Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, Cailfornia. 

We are sorry to report that Broth- 
er Herman Cirimeli, a former Ex- 
ecutive Board member of our Un- 
ion for many years passed away re- 
cently. He was an employee of the 
Sherwin - Williams Company. Be- 
cause our Death Fund has ample 
money at this time, there will be 
NO NEED FOR AN ASSESS- 
MENT. 

Local 1975 and all Employers are 
in agreement that Washington’s 
Birthday this year shall be observed 
on February 15, 1971. 

REGULAR MEETING 

Date: February 16, 1971. 

.- Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Place: Hall “C,” 2315 Valdez St., 

Oakland, California. 
Fraternally, 
CARL JARAMILLO, 
Business Manager & 
Financial Secretary 


cent or more joblessness in Jan- 
uary, contrasted with only five 
a year earlier. 

4. Californians continued to 
Pay more for less in the third 
quarter of 1970. The State Board 
of Equalization reported that 
sales subject to sales tax were 
2 per cent higher than in the 
same 1969 period but in terms of 
1969 dollars were 3 per cent less. 
The 2 per cent increase in sales 
failed to match a 5 per cent 
increase in prices. 


Nixon proposed a $217,600,000,- 
000 budget for 1971-72, of which 
he estimated $11,600,000,000 
would be a deficit over tax rev- 
enues. 


He based his deficit figure on 
an optimistic prediction of a 
comeback from the recession 
caused by his economic slow- 
down. Tax revenues could be less 
and the deficit bigger. 


Some of his round figures 
didn’t hold up under analysis. 
While he talked of a $100,000,000 
“commitment” to find a cancer 
cure, that item turned out to be 
$30,000,000 more for the next fis- 
cal year. 

His proposal to share revenue 
with states and local govern- 
ments, which labor questioned 
because it did not include con- 
trols to make sure the money 
was spent for critical needs, was 
billed as a $5,000,000,000 program 
but boiled down to $3,750,000,000. 

Nixon sald his “full employ- 
ment” budget was not “infla- 
tionary.” 

Under his old slowdown “anti- 
inflation” policy, living costs rese 
5.5 per cent in 1970, second only 
to the 6.1 per cent rise in 1969 
as the worst in 12 years. 

The two-year increase was the 
biggest since the 9.5 per cent 
price boost in the Korean War 
year of 1951. 

In the Bay Area, living costs 
in ‘the last three months of 1970 
were at 141 per cent of the 1957- 
59 consumer price level 
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Health insurance bill 
answers U.S. need 


Traditionally, the poor get sicker, stay sicker longer and 
die sooner than those with a bigger share of the world’s goods. 

There’s a simple reason—poor people can’t pay for the 
care they need when they’re ill. Some—even in this wealth- 
iest nation—have never even seen a physician much less 
visited one professionally. 

Among the poor must be included are the elderly retired 
workers, who once made adequate livinas but now exist on 
meager pensions. 

Medicare and Medicaid have improved their situation 
and that of the working poor and those on poverty level but 
the basic problem remains. 

It stems from higher and higher costs of health care. 

And the problem affects not only the poor but workers 
in more comfortable income brackets. 

: Union-management health care trusts continually face the 
decision between reducing paid benefits or raising more funds 
to buy the same benefits. 

This country has the world’s most advanced medical 
technology and the most inefficient, costly means of distribut- 
ing care. 

All of which constitute good reasons why the Health 
Security Act of 1971, just introduced into Congress, deserves 
your support. 

It will provide true national health insurance. 

lt would give every American, wherever he is on the 
social or economic ladder, equal rights to the medical care 
which the health professions can provide. 

This is a $41,000,000,000 a year health program. But it 
does not represent another $41,000,000,000. 

This money to pay health care for everyone simply dup- 
licates the amount which is now spent annually for uneven 
and fragmented health service by individuals, employers and 
governments. 

Thus the nation already pays the cost of national health 
insurance but doesn’t get it. 


A small gain in rail service 


It took long and vigorous protest to convince Transpor- 
tation Secretary Volpe that depriving California and the Pacific 
Northwest of coastwise railway passenger service is a poor 
idea. 


As first announced, the new National Rail Passenger Cor- 
poration’s plans were to eliminate service along the coast. 
This would have allowed you to travel between coastal cities 
by way of Denver. 

The original proposal for operation of this semi-public 
corporation would also have slashed passenger trains else- 
where in the nation, with what the California Labor Federation 
likened to a “meat ax” effect against passenger service. 

é The big majority of California‘s Congressmen, plus other 
public spokesmen and 3,000 individual letter-writers also 
protested Volpe’s “meat ax.” 

Last week he announced restoration of coastal passenger 
service in Railpax’s plans and reinstatement of previously to 
ibe eliminated trains elsewhere. 

i This is limitedly a good move. But its fault is that it does 
not go far enough. 

While service is restored to the plans it is far less than 
even today’s abbreviated schedules and far less than what is 
needed, 

: The railroads’ hue and cry that passenger trains are cost- 
‘ing them heavily should not be taken at face value. 

: The carriers don’t want to give passenger service, be- 
cause they can make more money with less trouble moving 
‘government and private industry freight. 

: They have a record of letting passenaer trains deteriorate 
iso they lose their appeal to the public they are supposed to 
serve. 

i And, the pathetic statistics of passenger train losses are 
‘not measured against railroads’ earning in what in many cases 
‘are highly lucrative non-transportation enterprises. 

Even Penn Central, billed as the little match girl among 
railroads, owns 90 per cent of a company with vast real estate 


holdings and such things as amusement parks, valued by 


~s-ement at xrourd $50,000,099. 


The ballot box and the union 
card are the only weapons that 
can bring economic justice to 
America, Bayard Rustin said at 
a New York dinner in his honor. 

And that goal won't be 
achieved until blacks and liber- 
als quit confusing slogans, life- 
styles and emotions with resailts, 
he declared. 


The dinner drew a crowd of 
1,300 to raise funds for the A. 
Philip Randolph Institute. 

It honored Rustin for his three 
decades as the top tactician of 
the civil rights movement. 

Rustin, now executive director 
of the Rando!ph Institute, or- 
ganized the first freedom rides, 
the Journey for Reconciliation 
in 1946, the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott in the 1950s, the massive 
1963 March on Washington and 
the 1968 Memphis march for Dr. 
Martin Luther King’s funeral. 

But now, Rustin said, civil 
rights activists must move from 
protest to politics. The effort 
won’t be successful “unless we 
keep the blue-collared worker in 
our coalition and not drive him 
into Nixon's,” he said. 

Rustin termed Nixon’s Admin- 
istration a ‘national disaster for 
the poor and minorities.” 

He cautioned against relying 
on such slogans as “Uncle Tom” 
and “hard-hat” or on_hair- 
dos and soul food instead of pol- 
itical action. 

Rustin said that anyone who 
“goes around calling this the 
worst country in the world had 


just as well kick a black kid back 
into the ghetto, because if we 
can't give people hope we can’t 
win.” 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany called the work of the 
Randolph Institute “one of the 
best investments the trade union 
movement ever made” when the 
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AFL-CIO voted funds to it six 
years ago and announced plans 
for the expansion of institute 
activities. 

Meany cited the expansion of 
the apprenticeship program, Op- 
e:ation Outreach, into &@ U.S. 
cities under the sponsorship of 
various groups. 


Help asked in Hearst fight 


The Alameda County Cen- 
tral Labor Council urged its 
affiliated unions to give finan- 
cial support to the more than 
three-year old lockout strug- 
gle of Los Angeles newspaper 
unionists against Hearst 
strikebreaking. 

The council approved a res- 
olution from the California 
State Council of Service Em- 
ployees which also reminded 
unionists of the labor boycott 
against the Hearst chain’s 
publications. 

It listed the Hearst “do not 
buy” publications as Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, Good House- 
keeping, Harper's. House Beau- 
tiful, Motor, Motor Boating, 
Sports Afield, Popular Mech- 
anies, Town & Country, Bridge 
& Home, Avon Pocket Books, 
San Francisco Examiner, Los 
Angeles Herald - Examiner, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, New 
York Knickerbocker News, 


Baltimore News American, San 
Antonio Light, Boston Record 
& American and Albany, New 
York, Times Union. 

Financia) sepport should go 
to the Herald-Examiner Joint 
Strike-Lockout Council. 225 
West Eleventh Street, Los An- 
geles 90015. 

Two thousands members of 
10 unions have been on strike 
or locked out at the Hearst 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
since December 15, 1967 while, 
the resolution noted, “the Her- 
aid-Examiner employs profes- 
sional strikebreakers and still 
continues to publish although 
its circulation has dropped 
dramatically.” 

“The Los Angeles 
Examiner is part of the vast 
empire of the Hearst publish- 
ing conglomerate,” the resolu- 
lion went on, promising “all 
possible effort’ to support the 
Hearst. boycott. 


Herald- 


‘Guidelines’ hit as device to hold down pay 


There is no magie nmumber— 
including the “3.2 wer cent fiz- 
ation” on wage increases— which 
the government may use as a 
wage-price guideline, AFL-CIO 
Research Director Nat Goldfin- 
ger wrote in the January issue of 
the Federationist, the AFL-CIO 
magazine. 


“When the textbook theory of 
a ‘voluntary guidepost’ policy 
was translated into action in the 
real world, it was hardly more 
than a sophisticated, largely 
one-sided pressure to hold down 
wage increases,” he noted. 

Goldfinger’s article, “A Trade 
Union View of Inflation,” says 
inflation problems originated in 
the early 1960s “in an unsus- 
tainable capital goods boom, 
based in part on a sharply rising 
flow of after-tax cash to corpor- 
ations, government encourage- 
ment and government subsidies.” 


At the same time, Goldfinger 
noted, the government pushed a 
so-called wage-price policy. 

“Average increases in wages 
and fringe benefits were sup- 
posed to be limited, voluntarily, 
to the trend-figure of rising priv- 
ate oulput per manhour in the 


previous five years—a percentage 
that was soon nailed down to 3.2 
per cent and, with the passage of 
time, developed into a rigid 3.2 
per cent fixation.” 

The “magic number” didn’t 
work, Goldfinger wrote, primar- 
ily because of the pluralistic and 
decentralized nature of Ameri- 
can society—which means that 
wage determination also is de- 
centralized. 

“About 150,000 different col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
cover tens of thousands of em- 
Pployes and over 100 national un- 
ions and their 70,000 locals,” he 
Pointed out. 

Organized employes have no 
single national collective bar- 
gaining representative and only 
a minority are even organized, 
the article observed. 

Nor is there a single national 
employers’ association that can 
set prices or wages for all em- 
ployers or even for the vast ma- 
jority of employes. 

Wage determination—whether 
or not by collective bargaining— 
also is subject to employer resist- 
ance and is subject to time lags 
if it does not involve collective 
bargaining, Ne said. 


He cited the sheer size of the 
continental United States with 
tens of thousands of different 
markets, industries and occupa- 
tions: 

‘Each of them has a large 
number of specific and different 
conditions, a multitude of tangi- 
ble factors and real problems 
that have to be met. 

“For example, a number of in- 
dustries have wage _ inequities 
and some industries or compan- 
ies have substandard wages. 

“In many industries, techno- 
logical changes are displacing 
jobs, changing job content and 
skill requirements and shifting 
job classifications, wage rates 
and lines of promotion or down- 
grading; and the cost of living 
is rising, eating into workers’ 
buying power. 

“These issues are real and tan- 
gible to the workers and employ- 
ers and they require workable 
solutions.” 

For these reasons, Goldfinger 
Said. there can be no single 
“magic number” as the precise 
limit for all increases for all 
employes throughout the varying 
markets, industries and occupa- 
tions. 


A union's secret war against ‘American Plan’ 


The death last week of Julius 
Moeller recalled the lockout 
“American Plan” days of the 
1820s when businessmen got to- 


gether to cutlaw the union shop 
and cut wages and a union 
fought a secret war for survival. 

Meeller was a member of Sheet 
Metal Wotkers Local 216. The 
union, fazed with compiete open 
shop conditions and $1 an hour 
management-decided maximum 


pay scale, opened its own coop- 
erative sheet metal shop in Oak- 
land to provide union jobs. 

Moeller was its first manager, 
and operated in defiance of the 
American Plan which dictated 
that businessmen who didn’t join 
would be denied credit and ma- 
terials. 

Louis Martin, then a Local 216 
member and later business rep- 
resentative both of Loca) 216 and 


of Sheet Metal Production Work- 
ers Local 355, recalled that he 
had ect around the American 


Pian “niles by buvine materials 
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back to the union shop in his 
1917 Ford touring car. 


After a year, Martin recalled, 
Moeller opened his own shop. 
Sheet Metal men wanted $1.12!% 
per hour and he paid it—$1 on 
the paychecks to prevent Amer- 
ican Plan retaliation, and the 
rest -in cash. 


Even the union shops in those 
days didn’t sign contracts, Mar- 
tin remembered. Moeller and two 
other sheet metal employers 
were the only ones who dealt 
with the union in Alameda Coun- 
ty, he recalled. They operated 
under verbal agreement which 
they kept secret from the busi- 
ness community. 


When the Depression struck in 
1929, American Plan employers 
cut wages far below the $1 per 
hour maximum, 

That continued until the 1930s 
when, with the help of New Deal 
labor legislation, unions began to 


get written 
wages. 

Moeller, a sheet metal con- 
tractor until his retirement six 
years ago, died in a San Leandro 
convalescent home January 27. 
He was 78. 

Surviving are his wife, Marie, 
a son Eugene J. Moeller, a sis- 
ter Clara Bower and two grand- 
children. 


contracts, raising 


‘Thank you’ from Makela 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


I wish to express a sincere 
“Thank You” to all the members 
of Carpénters Local 36 for elect- 
ing me as one of your Trustees. 

I will strive to serve the mem- 
bership to the best of my ability 
and in a responsible manner. 


PAUL MAKELA 
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Cal. labor health insurance 
meet to hear Ted Kennedy 


United States Senator Edward 
M. (Ted) Kennedy will be the 
principal speaker at a two-day 
California) Labor Federation 
sponsored educational confer- 
ence on national health insur- 
ance at the Ramada Inn in 
Fresno, March 11 and 12. 

The Massachusetts Democrat 
is a principal author of labor- 
backed Senate B'll 3, the Health 
Security Act for national health 
insurance introduced in the Sen- 
ate last week. 

He will speak at a dinner 
Thursday evening, March 11. 


Contra Costa 
Clerks OK pact 
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cludes a 75-cent per hour pay 
raise for journeyman clerks ef- 
fective January 1 and 25-cent 
per hour raises next January 1 
and January 1, 1973. 


First year raises for other 
classifications range from 45 
cents per hour for courtesy 


clerks to 89 cents for managers. 
All classifications get the 25- 
cent raises in the second two 
contract years, except for 15- 
eent increases for courtesy 
clerks. 

A major fringe improvement 
was an increase in pensions to 
$425 a month for those retiring 
at 62 with 30. years service, con- 
trasted to the previous $250 a 
month maximum pension. 

Health and welfare benefits 
are improved and full benefits 
are guaranteed for the life of 
the contract. 


Andrew Biemiller, AFL-CIO 
director of legislation, will also 
be a principal participant at the 
conference. 

AFL - CIO President George 
Meany has set National Health 
Insurance as labor's No. 1 goal, 
Labor Federation Secretary John 
F. Henning noted. 

The conference will view the 
entire range of health services, 
with particular emphasis on leg- 
islative action needed at the 
state and national levels. 

Senator Kennedy said _ last 
week that SB 3 is needed “to 
end our current health crisis,” 
and declared: 

“If one thing is clear in the 
United States in 1971 it is that 
health care is the fastest-grow- 
ing, failing business in the nation 
—a $70,000,000,000 industry that 
fails to meet the urgent needs of 
our people.” 

The measure would provide 
health insurance to all US. resi- 
dents and would go into efiect 
on July 1, 1973. 

Registration forms for the 
conference were sent to all Fed- 
eration affiliates. The $10 reg- 
istration fee per registrant in- 
cludes the price of the dinner 
Thursday evening, March 11 at 
which Senator Kennedy will 
speak. 

Henning urged all affiliates to 
plan now to have representa- 
tives at the conference. They 
should make reservations direct- 
ly with Ramada Inn, he said. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO EX- 
AMINER is a Hearst publication. 
Don’t buy Hearst publications 
while Hearst scabs in Los 
Angeles. 


Revilak elected 
trustee: CLC 
names committees 
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Croswell, Communications Work- 
ers 9415; Mel Ferreira, Barbers 

34; Manuel Pontes, AFSCME- 
EBMUD 444; Buford Stan'ey, 
Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176; Charles Stevenson, Re- 
tail Clerks 870, and William Zu- 
biate, Paint Makers 1975. 

Community Services commit- 
tee—Dave Arca, East Bay Union 
of Machinists 13€4; Loren Blas- 
ingame, Communications Work- 
ers; Bill Burks, Hospital Work- 
ers 250; Carl Jaramillo, Paint 
Makers; Steve Martin, Public 
Employees; Abe Newman, Chabot 
Teachers 1440; George Read, Re- 
tail Clerks; A. J. Silva, United 
Telegraph Workers 208; Woodfin 
Threats, Paint Makers, and 
Frank White, East Bay Union of 
Machinists. 

The _ constitutional amend- 
ments make the executive secre- 
tary-treasurer a newspaper com- 
mittee member by virtue of his 
office and substitute half-yearly 
fer quarterly council audits. 


3 unionists jailed 
in I-J dispute 
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which obtained federal court in- 
junctions banning interference 
with firms advertising in the I-J. 

Just two weeks ago, Local 21 
and Teamsters Locals 70 and 85 
were fined $25,000 each in federal 
court on connection of violating 
the NLRB injunctions. 


For 


CONDITIONS 


CHIROPRACTIC RESEARCH CHART 


All statistics used in this chart are based upon studies reported by the Chiropractic Research Foun- 
dation of the National Chiropractic Association, the Committee on Research of the International Chiro- 
practors Association, and Parker Chiropractic Research Foundation. These reports represent the results 
obtained under chiropractic care for a large variety of chronic conditions. The vast majority of these 
cases had also been previously diagnosed and treated by practitioners other than chiropractors. 
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No, this was not a Mickey 


Continued from page 1 


Despite his good guy look, the 
late Walt Disney was not a lav- 
ish guy with the paycheck. 


xk k 

THE STRIKERS were members 
of the American Guild of Va- 
riety Artists, including the peo- 
ple who walk around looking 
happy in costume, including 
Mickey Mouse and bear cos- 
tumes, and the latter can’t be 
very comfortable in scorching 
Anaheim weather. 

They won, and to _ indicate 
what they had to put up with 
«before the strike, here are some 
of the things they won’t have to 
do any more: 

@ Rehearse without pay. 

@ Pose for publicity pictures 
ditto. 

@ Have their costumes fitted 
on their own time. 


x * * 


TO INDICATE other things 
they needed, here are some of 
the gains they made by striking: 

@ A five-day week with time 
and one-half pay on the sixth 
day and double on the seventh 
day, if they have to work them. 


? 


Mouse strike 


@ Paid vacations, 

@ Substantial pay raises. 

Operating Engineers members 
who refused to cross the artists’ 
picket lines were fired. But the 
artists held tight and delayed 
the settlement for weeks until 
Disney agreed to rehire the en- 
gineers. 

The strikers also insisted on 
and got agreement that they 
themselves would all be rein- 
stated. 

xk &k 

NOW THAT the people per- 
formers for Disney have fought 
for and got a better break, I 
wonder if those wild animals 
who act in Disney movies and 
think like people as well as 
practically talking, will take the 
hint and hold out for a bigger 
return for their labors. 

I concede that this is unlikely 
but the way they come through 
on the screen these furry and 
feathered fellows are smart 
enough. ; 

So far there is no sign that 
Mickey Mouse may go on strike. 
He looks pretty well-provided 
for. 

But, come to think of it, how 
does he pay his bills? 


National Health Insurance 


bill introduced; 
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technicians along with support 
for innovative health programs 
and group practice development. 

A full range of medical cover- 
age would provide for prevention 
and early detection of disease, 
care and treatment and medical 
rehabilitation. 

Partial coverage is proposed 
for dental care, skilled nursing 
home care, psychiatric treat- 
ment and prescribed medicines. 

The starting date for benefits 
would be July 1, 1973, after two 
years of preparatory financing 


The Nixon administration last 
week went along with Governor 
Reagan and declined to override 
his veto of California Rural Le- 
gal Assistance’s 1971 federal 
grant for legal representation 
for poor people. 

Acting Director Frank Carlucci 
of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity said he had agreed to 
fund the anti-poverty legal pro- 
gram through June 30. 

Reagan said he was gratified 
and called Carlucci’s action a 
“phase out” of the program. 

Carlucci said he would not “at 
the present time” override Rea- 
gan’s veto but would refer Rea- 
gan’s voluminous charges against 
CRLA to a high-level review 


Continued from page 1 


Representatives attended from 
“owner-users”—big corporations 
and public agencies which con- 
tract construction. 

Among proposals at manage- 
ment’s Oakland meeting was 
government imposition of wage 
controls—with no mention of 
price or profit control—and govy- 
ernment suspension of the Davis- 
Bacon Act’s guarantee of prevail- 
ing union pay on government 
construction, 

Drastic weakening of Davis- 
Bacon by administrative changes 
has already been proposed by 
Hodgson, 

Other employer meeting pro- 
posals were elimination of union 
hiring halls, substituting referral 
by state employment services 


and placing of work jurisdiction 
solely in employer hands, 


hailed by labor 


of the program under a proposed 
Resources Development Fund. 

The legislation calls for gen- 
eral tax revenues of the federal 
government to provide 50 per 
cent of funds for the program. 
The other half would come from 
a health and security tax on em- 
ployers, workers and _ self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Director 
Andrew J. Biemiller pointed out 
that under the proposal there 
would be no increase in taxes 
for workers earning less than 
$7,800 a year. 


U.S. upholds CRLA veto 


commission. He _ indicated if 
CLRA is cleared, it will be re- 
funded. 

And he said he is sending Rea- 
gan’s report, compiled by Rea- 
gan’s ex-Bircher director of eco- 
nomic opportunity, to both the 
Justice Department and federal 
Civil Service Commission for 
checks on “possible violations of 
federal prohibitions of political 
activity.” 

Carlucci’s action came in the 
face of strenuous protest at the 
veto from the chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s 
Standing Committee on Legal 
Services, local bar associations, 
members of Congress, labor rep- 
resentatives and others. 


Threat to construction wages bared 


An employer association bulle- 
tin reported, “Other alterna- 
tives to achieve balance at the 
bargaining table were discussed, 
such as the competitive role of 
merit shop (non-union) in hold- 
ing down wage settlements. . .” 

Basic construction trades con- 
tracts are open this year. Mean- 
while, employers are forming a 
state Construction Industry to 


deal with unions, and plan an- 
other management meeting next 
Thursday at the Hilton Inn at 
San Francisco Airport. i 

An ominous note in the em- 
ployer bulletin on the Oakland 
meeting was its report that 
“there were strong hints of even 
some form of financial assist- 
ance” by owner-users during. 


work stoppages. . 


